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thing is  not  that there should  be  unrest, but   that   there  should   ever   be  any   rest When he realizes the vast number of the inhabitants, their differences in race, creed, and language, the high degree of intelligence and the subtlety of mind with which large numbers of them are endowed, he wonders only how it  is  possible  to find  governing formulas to suit them all.    India may impress him as poor, as squalid, as mediaeval, but never for a moment can it strike him as a crude or barbarous country which could be easily governed by force.    Evidences meet him   everywhere   of   art,   originality,   and refinement.     He   will   see   more   beautiful faces   in   a   morning's  walk   in   an   Indian bazaar than in any European city, and he will be charmed by the grace and courtesy of   the   common   folk.     It   may   surprise Englishmen   to hear  it,  but many  Indians seriously express the opinion that the Indian is mentally the superior of the Englishman,